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After Peron et Leseur. Paris, 1897 
‘*SEA ELEPHANTS” 
Comparison of this cut with the reproductions of photographs on pages 110 and 111 


suggests something of the advance in accuracy zodiogical illustrative work has made in the 
* past one hundred years 
































From mural panel, ‘The Canoe Builders,’* by Will §. Taylor 
THE STEAMING AND DECORATION OF A HAIDA CANOE 
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RARE ELEPHANT SEALS FOR THE MUSEUM 


REMINDERS OF AN EXTINCT MULTITUDE, A LOST INDUSTRY AND A LOST WEALTH 
WHICH ARGUE FOR ADOPTION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF CONSERVATION 


N February 25 the Government steamer Albatross carrying an ex- 
pedition commanded by Dr. Charles H. Townsend sailed from 
San Diego for work in deep sea dredging and for a scientific 
investigation of Guadalupe Island, which lies some two hundred and fifty 
miles off the coast south of San Diego. On March 6 the vessel was again 
in port at San Diego to send to the East news of the expedition’s success, 
and certain valuable freight, as told in the fellowing extract from Dr. 
‘ry’ ’ 
Townsend’s letter: 


Our success at Guadalupe Island was quite beyond expectation. In addition 
to work on the birds and plants and various land collections of the island, we cap- 
tured alive six sea elephants for the New York Aquarium and the Zodélogical Park 
and succeeded in getting four skins and two skeletons of adult sea elephants for the 
American Museum. 

The three old males were monsters sixteen feet long, with proboscis as long as 
the head. We have one skull two feet long. We wound up the young seals in nets 
so tightly that we could handle them like bales. The skins of the old bulls were 
very heavy; each one flensed and salted was packed in a full-sized barrel which it 
completely fills and that without the skull. 

When all was packed and ready, then the work really began, for we had to get 
our loads through a heavy surf to the ship. A single specimen made a load and the 
ship lay more than a mile away. We had four “upsets’’ but lost nothing. The 
series of photographs which we obtained are the only ones of the species in existence, 
and there are none published of the Antarctic species that show large males. 

The ship is taking on coal and we are off to-morrow [to Cedros Island]. We came 
back only on account of the six young sea elephants. The six cases of live seals go 
by express; the seven barrels of skins and skeletons we are sending by freight. 


The elephant seal is a “true” seal (Phocid@), although in breeding 
habits and in the fact that the males greatly exceed the females in size, it 
resembles the sea lion and the fur seal as well as the walrus. There are two 
species, a southern (Macrorhinus leoninus) not found north of 35° south 
latitude and a northern (M. angustirostris) not found south of 24° north 
latitude. The two forms differ little in habits or in external features, the 
classification being based on skull structure. The long isolation of the 
northern and southern forms would make them valuable for the study of 
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Photograph by C. H. Townsend. 


With proboscis erected, and mouth opened, revealing formidable teeth, the sea 
elephant sends forth guttural roars which carry for a considerable distance 





Photograph by C. H. Townsend 


The male sea elephants fight desperately — ‘‘ beach-masters"’ the sealers in the Antarctic 
called them — and their necks and breasts bear evidence of many encounters 111 
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geographical distribution and its effects on species formation, if sufficient 
material could be brought together for the work; but sea elephants were 
nearly exterminated befcre exhaustive museum collections were made, so 
that specimens are now rare. The American Museum prior to 1911 had 
in its relatively large collection representative of the seals no single example 
of this species, but at just this time when word of the new material comes 
from the Pacific, the institution has gained possession of two skulls from 
Kerguelen Island in the Antarctic.' 

No better instance than the elephant seal can be given of the extermina- 
tion of a species through the wastefulness and commercial greed of man, 
making clear the necessity of conservation as a principle directing human 
action. The elephant seal, unlike the fur seal, has a deep layer of blubber, 
sometimes six or seven inches thick, and the oil is superior even to whale 
oil. Elephant seals existed in vast numbers one hundred or more years 
ago and might still have been yielding a profitable industry. One has only 
to read the vivid descriptions by Captain Scammon, 1874, and by H. N. 
Moseley, Member of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger, 1879, to realize 
that here existed great wealth. Captain Scammon says of Heard’s Island, 
“There were remains of thousands of skeletons. Bones lay in curved lines 
like long tide lines on either side of the plain above the beaches marking 
the rookeries of old time and tracks of the slaughter of the sealers.”’ 

The case is only several stages advanced beyond that of the fur seal. 
With the latter there is still the chance to handle the herds in a restricted 
industry and thus husband them until they can yield a larger industry 
without fear of loss of the species. Such must be in future the order for all 
industries dependent on wild animal life. For man has upon him at last 
the responsibility of knowledge, not only of the limitations cf that life but 
also of the relative rapidity with which a species succumbs. By conserva- 
tion, the era of strict economy in this line, as in others, will be delayed for 
coming generations, if not averted. Some species now approaching extinc- 
tion can be restored through legislative protection and artificial breeding, 
some not yet endangered can be transplanted from continent to continent 
and domesticated; but no conservation is likely ever to make up for losses 
which have come through the actual exterminaticn of whole races of animals 
of economic value. The elephant seal is only one of the many examples 
of extinct or nearly extinct fur-bearing or oil-producing animals or those of 
high food value, but it stands recorded in the world’s history a scathing 
comment on the status of man’s knowledge and of the development of his 
ethical sense in the nineteenth century. 

M. C. D. 


1 Through the efforts of Mr. Frank K. Wood of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 














THE GROUND SLOTH GROUP 


By W. D. Matthew 


EARLY two centuries ago a Spanish colonist in the Viceroyalty of 

Buenos Aires, now the Argentine Republic, discovered the skeleton 

of a huge animal muy corpulente y raro in the River Lujan, a 

few miles from the city. The skeleton was sent to Madrid, where it was 
finally mounted and is still preserved in the Royal Museum. 

This was the first fossil skeleton ever mounted. It was recognized by 
the finder as unlike that of any animal of his acquaintance. But it was the 
great Cuvier who recognized its relationship to the tree sloths and other 
animals of the Edentate order, and named it the Megatherium. Subse- 
quently, in 1833, Charles Darwin on his voyage in the Beagle, visited the 
Argentine coasts and brought away various remains of this and other 
extinct animals, and between 1845 and 1860 several more or less complete 
skeletons of the Megatherium and other huge “ ground sloths,”’ as they came 
to be called, were sent to England and were studied and described by the 
great anatomist Richard Owen. 

Since that time numerous fine skeletons of these animals have been 
disinterred from the vast loess or loam deposit which underlies the Pampas 
of the Argentine and is known as the Pampean formation. They are pre- 
served in various European and American museums, and a splendid series 
of them is the pride of the two great museums of Argentina, the Museo 
Nacional and Museo de La Plata. 

A fine collection of these and other extinct mammals of South America, 
made by Sefiors Ameghino, Larroque and Brachet, was exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878 and passed into the possession of the late Pro- 
fessor Cope. It was purchased for the American Museum in 1900 by a 
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THE GROUND SLOTH GROUP 


This group was completed in February, 1911, and installed in the new Quaternary Hall of the 
American Museum 
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number of the Trustees of this Museum, and its principal specimens are or 
will be exhibited in the South American section of the new Quaternary Hall. 

The center-piece of this exhibit is the new Ground Sloth Group, just 
completed. It consists of four original skeletons representing two genera 
of these animals, Lestodon and Mylodon. The largest skeleton, Lestodon 
armatus, ranks next to the Megatherium in size, but differs in various particu- 
lars, especially in the shape of the head, characters of the teeth and number 
of claws on the feet. The three smaller skeletons belong to two species of 
Mylodon, M. robustus and M. (Pscudolestodon) myloides. 

The skeletons are grouped around a tree trunk, in poses indicating the 
supposed habits and adaptation of the living animals. The Lestodon, 
standing on his hind legs, is endeavoring to reach up and drag down branches 
of the tree. One of the Mylodons is busily digging and tearing at the roots 
to loosen and break them and so help his big friend to uproot and pull the 
tree down. A third animal is coming around the base of the tree to assist 
in the digging operations, while a fourth stands at a short distance, ready 
to add his weight to drag down the branches when they are brought within 
reach. 

These poses illustrate the theory of the habits of the ground sloth de- 
duced by Owen from the study of the skeletons—a model of scientific 
reasoning whose accuracy has never been impugned. Among the earlier 
students of this animal, the cautious Cuvier had contented himself with 
observing that the great clawed feet indicated that it was more or less given 
to digging in the ground. Some of his learned contemporaries were bolder 
in their speculations. Pander and D’Alton regarded it as an “enormous 
earth-mole which obtained its nourishment beneath the earth’s surface 
through continuous exertion of its colossal strength; and when, perhaps by 
sinking of the ground to the sea-level, it was driven to live on the surface 
of the earth, its vast powers, lacking exercise, degenerated, and its size 
dwindled, until finally it became the weak and puny tree sloth of to-day.””! 

Lund at a somewhat later period, held a view scarcely less fanciful. 
He believed that the Megatherium was arboreal, like the modern sloth, 
and observes: “In truth, what ideas must we form of a scale of creation 
where instead of our squirrels, creatures of the size and bulk of the Rhino- 
ceros and Hippopotamus climbed up trees. It is very certain that the 
forests in which these huge monsters gambolled could not be such as now 
clothe the Brazilian mountains, but it will be remembered... .that the 
trees we now see in this region are but the dwarfish descendants of loftier 
and nobler forests....and we may be permitted to suppose that the 


1 Translated and condensed from Pander and D’Alton’s Das Riesen Faul-Thier, 1821, 
p. 16. 
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By courtesy of the New York Zodélogical Society 
THE MODERN TREE SLOTH 


This is the nearest living relative of the ground sloths 


vegetation of that primeval age was on a no less gigantic scale than the 
animal creation.” ! 


Owen very properly ridiculed these fanciful theories. In point of fact, 


the mere size of the animal would render either of these modes of life im- 
possible so long as the laws of physics and mechanics hold true. 


The mode 
of life which is practicable to a mole or a squirrel is an utter physical 


: Translated in Owen 1842, “Description of the Skeleton of an Extinct Gigantic Sloth.’ 
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impossibility to an animal the size of the Megatherium. It could not have 
been other than terrestrial or aquatic, and of the latter mode of life there is 
no indication in its structure. 

In his brilliant and masterly argument the great English anatomist 
showed how the teeth were adapted to the bruising and crushing of leaves 
and twigs, how the structure of the jaws and skull and arrangement of the 
nerve channels indicated loose, flexible lips and long prehensile tongue 
adapted to browsing; how the long loose-jointed forelimbs would enable 
it to lay hold of branches or small trees and drag them down within reach; 
how the powerful claws would enable it to dig around the roots of larger 
trees and loosen them, and the massive hind quarters and tail would give 
the necessary weight and fulcrum to pull down these trees when loosened 
in order to feed upon the upper foliage thus brought within its reach. In 
incidental support of this theory, he pointed to the frequent occurrence of 
fractures in the massive, heavy bones of limbs and skull. One of the 
skeletons in this group has a naturally healed fracture of the bones of the 
hind leg very likely due to a tree falling upon it in the course of its lumbering 


operations — lumbering, perhaps, in more senses than one. 


Such is the theory of the habits of life of the ground sloths, which this 
group is designed to illustrate. As to their appearance, we know from 
recent discoveries that the Mylodons were covered with a thick coat of 
furry hair, somewhat like the brown bears of Alaska. A large piece of the 
hide found in a cavern at Last Hope Inlet, Patagonia, is preserved in the 
British Museum. It is of a golden brown color, and the thick skin, 
in which are buried numerous small nodules of bone, made an effective 
defense against cold, the assaults of nearly all beasts of prey, and most of 
the bumps and bruises incidental to its mode of life. The one carnivorous 
enemy the Mylodon might have cause to fear would be the great sabre- 
tooth tiger, Smilodon, whose huge compressed canine tusks and powerful 
organization were adapted to prey upon the great thick-skinned ground 
sloths and other large herbivora. 

The Ground Sloth Group is the most realistic that has yet been at- 
tempted in the mounting of fossil skeletons, and the method of mounting, 
eliminating the upright steel rods ordinarily used, adds much to its effective- 
ness. This method, devised in 1904 by Albert Thomson of this depart- 
ment, is here applied for the first time by Head Preparator Hermann to the 
mounting of large skeletons. The group was designed by Erwin Christman 
and a small working model made. The parts of the skeleton in the model 
are easily adjustable, and the poses were criticised and discussed in com- 
parison with the unmounted skeletons by Professor Osborn and the scientific 
staff until an adjustment was reached which seemed to represent the most 
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characteristic poses and the habits of these animals. The original skeletons 
were then mounted by Charles Lang under direction of Mr. Hermann, their 
missing bones and processes having first been restored by Charles and Otto 


Falkenbach. 


SKETCH RESTORATION OF THE GROUND SLOTH GROUP BY ERWIN CHRISTMAN, I9!1 











Photo by Dwight Franklin 
One may seize a five-foot paddlefish by the 


nose”’ or the tail and haul it into the boat 
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Photo by Dwight Franklin 


THE DAY'S CATCH 


THE SPOONBILL FISHERY OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


By Louis Hussalof 


AST spring the Museum sent an expedition to the State of Mississippi 
to collect material for an exhibition group of the paddlefish or 
spoonbill-cat. This is one of the most singular fishes found in 

American waters. The name paddlefish is given it in allusion to the 
extraordinary, long, paddle-shaped jaw or “nose.’’ It is a large fish, often 
reaching a length of six feet and a weight of one hundred and sixty 
pounds. It is found only in the water-ways of the Mississippi valley, 
ranging as far north as the Great Lakes. 

From the name spoonbill-cat by which it is often known, one might 
think it a catfish; but it is not a catfish. It is a ganoid, or a member of 
that ancient group of fishes which includes the sturgeon and a few other 
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forms. In earlier geologic times ganoids were the dominant race of fish, 
at one period of their evolution even outnumbering all the other kinds of 
fish put together. But they have since then fallen upon evil times, and 
are now reduced to only a few genera, which play but an insignificant 
role in the fish-life of to-day. 

The paddlefish reaches its largest size and is found in greatest abundance 
in the smaller lakes connected with the lower Mississippi; and it was at 
one of these lakes — Moon Lake, in Coahoma County, Mississippi — that 
material was sought. Here Mr. I. E. McGehee carries on an extensive 
spoonbill fishery, and through his courtesy, admirable collecting facilities, 
including the use of his fishing paraphernalia, were obtained. The Museum 
party consisted of Mr. Dwight Franklin of the Department of Preparation 
of the Museum, and the writer; the expenses of the work were defrayed 
by the Dodge Fund. 

Until about a decade ago the spoonbill was of little economic value; it 
Was interesting merely as a zodlogical curiosity. About that time however, 
the fact was discovered that when smoked it makes a tolerable substitute 
for smoked sturgeon and that its roe makes excellent caviar. Since then 
spoonbill fisheries have sprung up at various points on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. 

The fish is usually taken in a seine. A practical method of operating 
a large seine has been introduced by Mr. McGehee at Moon Lake and is 
worth noting. The seine is wound on a huge spool-shaped reel which is 
mounted in a flat-bottomed boat. It is laid by unrolling this reel; and it 
is wound up by having the crew walk up the spokes of the wheels as on a 
ladder, so that the reel is made to revolve. As the seine is gradually 
wound up and the fish are confined to narrower and narrower space, they 
dart wildly about seeking means of escape. One may then study the 
paddlefish at close range. It is an exceedingly clumsy creature, hardly 
making an effort to escape capture. Its sense of sight is poorly developed, 
as indeed one might infer from its small beady black eyes. If its “nose”’ 
is caught in the seine it makes only feeble efforts to free itself, and usually 
fails in doing so. The contrast between the clumsiness of the spoonbill 
and the alertness of an active fish, is strikingly brought out if any garpike 
are in the haul; for the gar makes tremendous efforts to escape and unless 
rendered unconscious by a blow with a mallet, will flash through the seine 
as if it were gauze. Leaning over the side of the boat, near the cork-line 
“nose”’ or the 
tail and haul it into the boat; the only resistance is that of weight. The 


of the seine, one may seize a five-foot paddlefish by the 


fish has absolutely no sport value. The number of spoonbill taken in a 


single haul varies; sometimes only a few are brought up, and sometimes 

















Photo by Dwight Franklin 
Seining for spoonbill on Moon Lake, Mississippi 








Photo by L. Hussakof 


The crew walk up the spokes of the wheels as on a ladder thus causing the reel to revolve and wind 
up the seine 














to by L. Hussakof 


5 Of course other fish are caught, such as bass, carp, crappie and drum; but they are of secondary 
a portance and the game fish taken are thrown back 
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as many as a hundred. Of course other fish are caught, such as bass, carp, 
crappie, and drum; but they are of secondary importance and the game 
fish thus taken are thrown back as they are safeguarded for the angler by 
state law. 

The paddlefish are cut up in the manner shown in the photograph. 
Their heads and fins are usually discarded, but sometimes they are boiled 
for their oil. The roe is then removed to be prepared into caviar. It 


a 





Photo by z.. Hlussakof 


Removing the roe for the preparation of caviar. The roe weighs from two to fifteen or 


twenty pounds in a single fish. The heads and fins are usually discarded but sometimes they 
are boiled for their oi!. The body of the fish is smoked and becomes ‘‘sturgeon”’ 
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A MISSISSIPPI SPOONBILL FISHERY 


* weighs from two to fifteen or twenty 





Photo by Dwight Franklin 


Preparing spoonbill caviar. Theroe is put on a 
coarse wire sieve and rubbed by hand across the 
wires until the eggs are separated from their mem- 
branes and drop into the pan beneath 


ure separated from their membranes and 
drop into the pan beneath the sieve. The 
raw caviar is mixed with ‘German ”’ salt 
and is ready for shipment. It must under- 
vo still further preparation however, before 

is in the form familiar to us. In its 
riw state it brings about half-a-dollar 
« pound. It is said that spoonbill caviar 
i the best known, having received 
| e highest award at one of the World 
| positions. 


pounds, in a single fish. 


Photo by L. Hussaxof 


The spoonbill or 
spathula) 





paddlefish 


It is put on 
a coarse wire sieve and rubbed by 


hand across the wires until the eggs 
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RESEARCH AND EXPLORATION AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


By Clark Wissler 


URING the summer of 1910 the research staff of the Department 
of Anthropology made further progress on the systematic sur- 
vey of the Northern Plains Tribes, returning collections from 

the Crow, Dakota and Village Indians. In central North America there is 
a large area drained by the Upper Missouri and Saskatchewan rivers, 
grass-covered land for the most part, the home of a number of Indian 
tribes of peculiar interest to anthropologists. Here in buffalo days lived 
eleven different tribes,— the Sarci, Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, 
Crow, Dakota, Plains Cree, Plains Ojibwa, Hidatsa, Arikara and Mandan. 
Each occupied a more or less definite territory, and spoke a distinct lan- 
guage, generally recognized as belonging to one of four widely distributed 
linguistic families, Algonkin, Siouan, Athapascan and Caddoan. At 
present representatives of these aboriginal tribes survive on reservations 
in various parts of the area. The cultures of this group of northern Plains 
Indians, as presented in museum collections, show striking fundamental simi- 
larities in contrast to diverse linguistic origin and offer therefore an inviting 
field for museum collecting and investigation. 

In 1906 the Department of Anthropology selected this area for con- 
tinuous systematic exploration, to seek data for formulating the manner 
in which special ceremonies like the sun dance and the medicine pipe, as 
well as distinctive traits of material culture and art, were distributed 
_ throughout the region, one of the more important groups of problems 

now confronting serious students of American anthropology. Fortunately 
for this plan, the tribes concerned were neither closely confined nor forced 
to abandon their aboriginal economic life until after 1865, the change being 
gradual and continuous to the present day so that the domestic life and 
other aspects of culture, while much modified, are still cherished in the 
memories of old Indians from whom data and specimens may yet be ob- 
tained. Naturally with each succeeding vear comes the obliteration of 
more and more of these precious memories, rendering the labors of our 
field workers less and less productive. The realization of this has led to 
the vigorous prosecution of the work by our field staff to the extent of avail- 
able funds. 

Field exploration has been conducted among practically the full list of 
tribes contemplated in the plan, the Sarci, Blackfoot, Assiniboine, Nez 
Perce, Northern Shoshone, Crow, Teton-Dakota, Hidatsa, Arikara, Mandan, 
Plains Cree and Plains Ojibwa. In most cases however, the work is still 
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far from complete and some important divisions of several tribes have not 
yet been visited. In every case more than a beginning has been made while 
in several instances the data accumulated are quite sufficient for the de- 
tailed study of the area necessary to the development of anthropology in 
America. 

Regarding publications of results of this exploration, the following 
series has been issued: Some Protective Designs of the Dalota, Gros Ventre 
Myths, Ethnology of the Gros Ventre, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians, 
Mythology of the Northern Shoshone, Mythology of the Assiniboine, and 
Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians. In addition to these seven papers 
the following will appear in due time: Social and Ceremonial Culture of 
the Blackfoot, Ethnology of the Crow, Ethnology of the Tcton-Dalota, the 
Hidatsa and the Sarct. Other papers will appear as soon as the field work 
is sufficiently advanced. No other institution has given much attention 
to this area and while the older historical literature contains much valuable 
data of a desultory character, the only other specific publications not found 
in our series are a few minor studies on the Crow, Blackfoot, Hidatsa and 
Dakota, none of which are sufficiently comprehensive for a serious compara- 
tive study of the area as a whole. The field work has been conducted by 
the staff of the Department of Anthropology, Messrs. Clark Wissler, P. E. 
Goddard, Robert H. Lowie, Herbert J. Spinden and Alanson Skinner, 
also by Dr. J. R. Walker and Rev. Gilbert L. Wilson, not connected directly 
with the Museum. 

Supplementary to this plan, Mr. Harlan I. Smith conceived and devel- 
oped a plan for the archeological survey of the Upper Missouri basin. The 
part of this area falling within the state limits of Wyoming and Montana 
is practically unknown to archeology. Mr. Smith’s explorations have so 
far been confined to eastern Wyoming, the results of which will be presented 
in a future publication. This work enjoying not only priority, but being 
conducted in a systematic manner will be an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the area and, it is hoped, will afford some basis for a conclu- 
sion as to the early inhabitants of the region, a matter of no small impor- 
tance in the general comparative results of the ethnological survey now 
nearing completion. 

Museum anthropology is confined to the aspects of culture represented 
by collections. Our collectors have met with favorable conditions so that 
their returns, supplemented by gifts from private collectors and patrons, 
give a fair start toward an efficient study series for the area as a whole. 
The Department has developed plans for an entire exhibition hall in which 


the general aspects of culture so far discovered in the area may be presented, 


showing with some detail the peculiarities in distribution for the distinctive 
traits. 





Mural panel by Will S. Taylor 


A TSIMSHIAN FAMILY MAKING EULACHON 


* BUTTER” 
The glow of the ember fire is on the girl’s face as she waits for stones to heat. 


In the box 
at the right, fish are being boiled by means of the heated stones; the oil thus removed from the 
fish forms ‘‘butter.’’ The residue is being strained by the woman at the left. The artist has 
used the medium of steam here and in the ‘‘Canoe Builders’’ to distribute the color effect of the fire 
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FOREWORD ON THE NEW MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM 


HE first large commission for mural decoration in this country was 
given for Trinity Church, Boston. That was in 1870 and the 
artist was John La Farge, working in coéperation with H. H. 
Richardson, architect. Since that time and particularly in the past ten 
years there has been great advance in mural painting in America. Great 
public buildings are no longer built for utility only, but are given beauty 
and a character fitting their purpose by the coédperation of the artist with 
the architect. In a Museum, as a public building which entertains and 
educates the million or more people who visit it annually, there is oppor- 
tunity for a high standard in the architecture and decoration of its halls, 
harmonizing design and color with the spirit as well as with the details of 
each accompanying exhibit. In this, mural decoration is fitted to play a 
large part, for the mural painting can often perform forcefully and with an 
effect of beauty what can be accomplished in no cther way: it can vital- 
ize an exhibit by setting forth the life and the country that the exhibit 
represents. 


In the summer and fall of 1909 the American Museum sent an expedition 
to the North Pacific Coast, with Mr. Harlan I. Smith, ethnologist in charge, 


and Mr. Will S. Taylor, artist. On this expedition Mr. Taylor made studies 
for a series of mural panels to represent the North Pacific Indians as they 
were one hundred years ago when uninfluenced by white men. Sketches 
of landscapes were obtained, color notes on the different tribes and many 
photographs. Most of the old industries had disappeared however — as 
had also the old costumes — so that with all effort these mural paintings 
have had to be largely restorations. This has entailed tedious study of 
museum material and the literature of the subject on the part of the artist 
since his return. His study has been rewarded however; the ethnological 
staff of the Museum and Lieutenant Emmons, who has generously helped 
in the work of scientific supervision, pronounce these paintings rarely accu- 
rate presentations. Landscapes although idealized give the color and 
feeling of particular spots which a visitor to this northern country can 
locate, while each canvas shows good type portraits of the tribe represented. 

The four panels from north to south in the Hall are in series, with color 
graded from the cool country of the northern part of the coast to the warmer 
country toward the south, and with design regulated in rhythmic sequence 
as in a mural frieze. The composition in each panel is simple and the 
action is readily understood. There is an evident center of interest and 
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the lines of the various figures, of mountain gorges, of masses of steam, of 
clouds, of tree branches either lead toward this center or serve to tie in the 
composition. Dignity appropriate to the subjects has been gained by a 
conspicuous introduction of vertical lines —a thin column of smoke, trees, 
totem poles, erect figures. Steam has been cleverly used in two of the 
pictures as a medium for the distribution of the color effect of fire. 

Mr. Taylor considers himself fortunate in the position of the paimtings 
in this Hall among old weathered totem poles, canoes and other symbols 
of Indian art. It has allowed him to portray the simple out-of-door life 
of the people with true local color and in a broadly decorative way unham- 
pered by the usual modern architecture and ornament. The panels certainly 
meet the requirements of true decorations as well as serve their scientific 
purpose. They blend with their surroundings, an integral part of the color 
scheme of the Hall; they are flat in effect, clinging to the wall like tapestries 
though with relief high enough to give an effect of reality to the scenes end 
of increased space to the Hall. 

The imagination sees also in these paintings something beyond the 
industry represented, something more than satisfying design and color. 
One finds himself picking out the various items that signify a development 
of love of beauty in this primitive race; speculating on the fact that the 
grandeur of this country has its concomitant in the earnestness of its people; 
and seeing in the pose and expression of certain of the figures evidence that 
mind and spirit, here as in all primitive races, have developed with the 
training of eye and hand. It is thus that Mr. Taylor’s work done with 
high seriousness of aim meets the final demand of mural decoration. 

M. C. D. 


THE NEW MURAL PAINTINGS AND THE INDUSTRIES THEY 
PORTRAY 


By E. C. B. Fassett 


HE first four of a series of mural decorations by Mr. Will S. Taylor 

are completed and in their places in the Hall of the North Pacific 

Coast Indians. They invest this Hall with atmosphere and local 

color. They hang like tapestries between the weathered totem poles and 
dealing with themes of industry, combine truthful illustration with land- 


scapes that would seem to be purely ideal. Here are mountains forested 
with hemlock and cedar. Yonder are glimpses of blue glaciers and veils 
of mist that suggest the cool atmosphere of the northern summer. In Mr. 


Taylor’s sea-girt, mountain-sheltered scenes we behold the homes of the 
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weavers, carvers, basket makers and canoe builders whose works are gathered 
together in this Hall of the North Pacific Coast peoples. 

The arrangement of the Hall is planned in such a manner that the mate- 
rials are divided into seven arbitrary groups representative of the various 
tribes from the Columbia River to Mount McKinley. The Tlingit materials 
from the coast of Alaska occupy a space near the northern end, one section 
illustrating the material industries, another the social affairs and cere- 
monials. The collection from the Haida people who occupy the country 
immediately south of the Tlingit. including the Queen Charlotte’s Islands, 
follow and are arranged similarly. In like manner succeed the exhibits 
of the Tsimshian, Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Nootka and the southern coast 
Salish peoples; while the new mural decorations are so placed that those 


opposite each exhibit represent the general characteristics of the country 


from which the Museum collections came. 


THE FIRST PAINTING 
The Blanket Weavers 


The first of Mr. Taylor’s series of mural paintings is placed on the west 
wall of the space occupied by the Tlingit collections. He has chosen for 
the subject of this decoration the rapidly disappearing art of the Chilkat 
blanket maker. The origin of this type of wool weaving is attributed to 


As many as possible of the sketches were made in sunlight in order better to -roduce 
out-of-door effects when painting the decorations later 
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On the Stikine River at the Great Glacier. The artist visited all the country along the 
coast making color studies and collecting facts 
the Tsimshian; but the art passed from them through the Tongas, the 
Stikine and the more southern Tlingit to the Chilkat tribe, a division of 
the Tlingit family which lives about the head of Lynn Canal in southeastern 
Alaska. This migration of art is attributable to the intermigratery habits 
of the people. Canoe life in the network of island channel-ways permits 
free intercourse between the tribes and an exchange of commodities which, 
together with the practice of intertribal marriages, accounts for the dis- 
semination and perpetuation of similar arts among neighboring peoples. 

The Chilkat blanket is undoubtedly the best possible expression for this 


group, not only that it is the emblem of the clan but also, as is always true 


of art objects, that it sums within its textile limits suggestions of the 
mythical lore and history of its people. Not least interesting is the fact 
that this textile is a copy from a painted design. 

In the canvas against an impressive background of mountains, whose 
snows and glaciers are tinted with blues and purples and greens, a Chilkat 
blanket hangs in process of making, and around it is grouped the family 
engaged in the work. The man stands passively at the left. Carved 
emblems on the uprights of the looms, also the painted pattern board at the 
right of the composition, are his share in the work. The old woman seated 
at the right with lower lip distended by a mouth ornament indicative of her 
wealth and rank, is engaged in spinning a strand of the wool from the moun- 
tain goat. 

For the weaving of a Chilkat blanket all the long coarse outer hair of the 
goat is discarded, since only the soft fine under wool is used. The wool is 
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spun by hand, and then dyed in the yarn. To prevent the hanging warp 
from tangling, it is divided and tied in bags of skin as indicated in the paint- 
ing. The weaving is a marvel of patient execution with the unaided hand, 
in technique similar to one type of the basketry work of this tribe. The 
small coler fields are woven separately and very ingeniously united by 
interweaving. Several of these small interwoven fields form divisions 
which are united with fine sinews, as thread is used by the European tapestry 


weavers. Technically the Chilkat blanket is a tapestry. 


THE SECOND PAINTING 
The Canoe Builders 


The mural decoration on the west wall, next to that of the Tlingit, 
portrays the Haida Indians as woodworkers. They are engaged in canoe 
building just in front of a wooden structure which extends from the right 
of the composition. This structure is an example of the community house 
of these people. The timber is hand-hewn and skillfully joined. The 
boards of the walls are bevelled to slide in a groove and close up to one 
another with great nicety. Those important structural features, the corner 
posts and totem poles, the placing of which is the initial step of the building 
and the occasicn of important ceremonies, are broadly indicated as befits 
their position in the composition. 

The North Pacific Coast Indians are a fishing people. Their homes are 
largely among islands and Mr. Taylor could have chosen no better object 
illustrative of their lives than the canoe. It is their chief means of trans- 
portation and in it much of their lives is spent. The red cedars of 
Queen Charlotte’s Islands produce logs from which are made huge canoes, 
sometimes from forty-five to sixty feet in length. The Haida are master 
craftsmen since there is no other type of dugout canoe so light, graceful 
and seaworthy as this one they construct. 

In Haida canoe building, the outside contour is first hewn and carved. 
Wooden pins are driven through the outer surface to indicate the varying 
thickness of the walls of the canoe, and the interior is dug out to the depths 
thus fixed. The spread of the beam is attained by steaming the wood. 
The canoe is partly filled with water into which red hot stones are dropped 
producing steam which softens the wood. The sides are forced out by 
wedges which are afterward replaced by permanent seats. Beds oi hot 
embers are kept near the canoes to dry the outer surface. 

Not only is the Haida process of canoe building well suggested in this 
second painting, but also we get in this decoration the atmosphere of the 





Mural panel by Wiil S. Taylor 


WEAVING A CHILKAT BLANKET AT A CAMP ON A SALMON RIVER 


The blanket is being made for the man of the family who stands at the left. The young girl 
has stopped in the process of separating the strands of the cedar bark to be used for warp. The 
woman at the right has looked up from her work of spinning the wool 
134 
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region, a sense of the mists and the dampness. The attention centers on 
the boat builder, who is about to drop from long wooden tongs a red hot 
stone inte the water within the canoe from which rises swirling steam, 
while the glow from the ember fire illumines his well-developed figure and 
reveals an intensely interested face. The cloud of steam gives life and 
movement and plays a strong part in the pictorial composition and color 
scheme, while the diffusing mist veils subordinate detail and holds all in 
harmonious relation. 


THE THIRD PAINTING 
The Butter Makers 


In this delightful composition, which Mr. Taylor calls “The Butter 
Makers,” we find the eu/achon industry illustrated with much detail. This 
group of busy Tsimshian is placed in a semi-realistic landscape of great 
beauty. We discern the flanks of mountains veiled by cloud masses, and 
the green slopes that reach down to the shore of the Nasse River. The 
stream is splendid at this point near its mouth where the candlefish come 
in from the sea. The culachon or candlefish are caught during March and 
April in great numbers with dip nets and rakes or with seines. 

This party in the picture has made a temporary camp here in the “lean- 


to” at the left, to harvest the run. Two methods of preservation are 


indicated. At the right a man is hanging eulachon to dry. The other and 
more impertant process is the extraction of the oil, which is a greatly valued 
delicacy used like butter by these people. This oil and the dried eulachon 
are exchanged up and down the coast by those Indians so fortunate as to 
control the catch. 

To extract the oil, the fish are permitted to decompose slightly, after 
which they are placed in boxes of water and kept at the boiling point by the 
use of red hot stones. The oil is then skimmed off as it rises to the surface, 
and so precious is it that even the residue is worked over. 

The column of light smoke at the left of the painting and the glow of the 
ember fire indicate the heating of the stones. The woman with the tongs 
is about to take one of these stones to keep the water boiling in the boxes, 
and the old woman at the box with the straining mesh is working over the 
residue. 

These quite literal facts are expressed simply while the balance of the 
composition in line and color mass is well maintained. The artist has 
invested the whole decoration with poetic charm and the treatment of the 
clouds, smoke and steam is masterly. 
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THE FOURTH PAINTING 


The Bread Makers of the Bella Coola 


This scene is in the beautiful Bella Coola valley, about eighty miles up 
the fiord at the delta of the river. The narrow valley lies between moun- 
tains covered in places with perpetual snow and glaciers. 

The purple of the mountains with the delicate greens of cottonwoods 
ranged along the river’s edge, are portrayed in the upper planes of the 
painting. In the lower plane, beside the winding glacial stream, are swamp 
lands where skunk cabbage is abundant and hemlocks grow. At the left 
of the composition the man supported high on the tree trunk is scraping 
away the inner bark or cambium and dropping the moist strips to the cedar 
mat held below by the woman and the boys. 

The edible value of the cambium is well understood by Indians; that 
of the pine, spruce and fir is eaten in the spring time, while that of the 
yellow pine, hemlock and red alder is preserved for winter use. <A hole in 
the ground is lined with hot stones, which are covered with the leaves of 
the skunk cabbage to keep the bark from burning. Within this the muci- 
laginous strips are packed and covered with the skunk cabbage leaves, 
then over all are placed layers of bark and cedar mats. In four days the 
cambium steamed to a pulp is ground with a pestle on a flat stone, then 
formed into brick-like cakes and dried in the sun. 

This fourth painting has especial distinction because of the sense of 
space conveyed and of the highly picturesque character of the landscape. 
The simplicity of the grouping of the figures and the admirable arrangement 
of the masses of light and dark coloring complete a composition which can- 
not fail to have lasting charm. 


Both the Museum and the artist are to be congratulated. Not every 
painter would have striven with such sincerity to tell the simple stories of 
the handicrafts of these various tribes. The color scheme holds together 
in these four canvases as well as it would in a suite of old tapestries. There 
is self-restraint and subordination of detail; and there is good measure of 
the literal and the educational. Art has prevailed over all. Mountain 
mists and steam-clouds are gracious mediums for invoking the ideal; and 
yet these are good portraits of the lands where live the Tlingit and the 
Haida, the Tsimshian, and the Bella Coola. 


























rom mural panel by Will S. Taylor 


A BELLA COOLA FAMILY MAKING “BREAD 


The man is gathering hemlock bark, which is later steamed in holesin the ground lined with 
t stones; thus is made a kind of native bread 
In each canvas the figures are good type portraits of the tribe represented 
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SUPERNATURAL THUNDERBIRD CHARMS OF THE GAME ON THE MAT AT THE LEFT 





THE PRIZES, CONSISTING OF BLANKETS AND STRIPS OF CALICO 





SORTING THE STICKS AND SO CHOOSING SIDES’ 














THE MENOMINI GAME OF LACROSSE 


By Alanson Skinner 
Photographs by the Author 


HE Menomini Indians, about fifteen hundred in number, are intelli- 
gent and progressive farmers dwelling for the most part in sub- 
stantial log cabins and frame houses on their reservation in northern 

Wisconsin, vet about one half of them adhere to their ancient ceremonials 
and to the legends of their race. One of my early experiences after reach- 
ing the reservation in the summer of 1910! was attendance upon a cere- 
monial to the Thunderers, given to appease the wrath of these Indian 
gods of the storm, so that there might end the drought from which the 
country was suffering; and another consisted in witnessing a ceremonial 
game of lacrosse, which is interwoven with the legend of the Thunderers 
and revolves about the idea of the birth of these spirits in man. 





THE GAME STARTS 


At the lacrosse game the Menomini nation was well represented. The 
smooth field stretched before us. The prizes, blankets and strips of calico, 
were hung at one side. Warriors rapidly gathered as the chief moved 
toward the place where the prizes were displayed. They gathered in a 


1The gratitude of the Museum goes to the Wisconsin friends who contributed to the 
success of this expedition of 1910. Those to whom greatest indebtedness is due are Special 
Agent of the United States Government, Mr. Angus Nicholson, and all his staff, as well as 
he late agent, Mr. Wilson. As for the Indians, those to whom thanks should be given are 
ery many. Perhaps the ones who have been most liberal and helpful are Mr. John V. 
satterlee, Chiefs Perrote, Wiuskacit and Niopet, Messrs. James Blackcloud and Antoine 
shibicow, and Jane Shibicow and Mrs. Petwaskun. sis 
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dense mass about him while he entered upon a speech advising how to play 
the game to the satisfaction of the Thunderers. As soon as this ended 
attendants passed among the warriors and collected the game sticks and 
bringing them to one spot mixed them well together, afterward quickly 
spreading them out in two opposing rows on the grass. The players fol- 
lowed watching, each making an effort to locate his own stick in one row 
or the other. When he had done so he knew on which side he was to play 
and also, for by that time each warrior was standing before his own stick, 


just who were to play with him, who against. The warriors of one side 


marked the left cheek with a heavy stroke of vermilion for recognition in 
the game. Each took up his stick and all seemed ready and waiting for 
some signal. Suddenly a ball was tossed into the center of the crowd and 
with many whoops and a great rush the game was on. 

The following is the story connected with lacrosse as gained through 
the interpreter from one of the oldest Indians of the tribe. Knowledge of 
the legend makes clear many things about the game, such as the honored 
position near the prizes accorded to the supernatural war club and lacrosse 
stick belonging to the Indian giving the game. 


You ask who are the Thunderbirds. I will tell you. You have seen the black 
clouds roll up in the spring. You have seen the rain fall heavily and you have seen 
the great flashes of light that shoot from the heavens, and you have heard the rum- 
bling noise that follows. What the Wabskuat (Paleface) says of these things I do 
not know, but the Indian understands well that they are made by the Thunderbirds 
hunting. 

Far, far away in the West where the sun sets, there floats a great mountain in 
the sky. Above the earth the rocks lie tier on tier. These cliffs are too lofty to be 
reached by any earthly bird. Even the great war eagle cannot soar so high. But on 
the summit of this mountain dwell the Thunderbirds. They have control over the 
rain and the hail. They are messengers of the Great Sun himself, and their influence 
induced the Sun and the Morning Star to give the great war-bundle to our race. 
They delight in fighting and great deeds. They are the mighty enemies of the 
horned snakes, the Misikinubik. Were it not for the Thunderers these monsters 
would overwhelm the earth and devour mankind. When the weather is fair, then 
watch when you travel abroad, for the snakes come out to bask in the sun, but when 
the weather is cloudy you need fear nothing, for the Thunderers come searching from 
behind the clouds for their enemies, the Misikinubik. 

Now this is true and our people know it well, that these Thunderers have a 
great love for us. Often they come down to earth and are born as men. He who 
bears a Thunderer’s spirit has power to understand nature and to foretell the weather 
and he is strong in war. But a man who has such a spirit is not like other Indians. 
As a child his parents never punish him for fear his spirit will be shamed and leave 
his body. Instead they honor him and make for him a war club and lacrosse stick, 
the one to protect him in time of war, the other a symbol that he is a child of the 
Thunderers. For lacrosse is a warlike game and therefore the Thunderbirds delight 
in it. Anyone who has a Thunderer’s spirit in him must have the game played at 
least once a year. He must offer great prizes to the winner of his game and he must 





THE CHIEF INSTRUCTS THE PLAYERS 


send out gifts of tobacco to all the people as an invitation to come and play. He 
himself takes no part but sits and watches and the Thunderers are satisfied. 

Before I left the reservation I saw three additional ceremonial lacrosse 
games, besides other interesting ceremonies such as that of the Society of 
Dancing Men. Ceremonies of all kinds among the Menomini are becoming 
more and more curtailed every year and adherence to legendary lore more 
rare, and it is probably a question of only a few years more when all will 
have passed into tradition. 

The Menomini Indians have always been exceedingly friendly toward 
the white man and they were well pleased when they learned that a system- 
atic effort was to be made by the American Museum to record their old 
life and collect their ancient articles. In the words of Chief Niopet, who 


presented the Museum with several handsome examples of beadwork, the 
following is their idea: “ We wish to put these things into the ‘ great house’ 
where they will be kept with care, where our children’s children may go 
to see them when our race has followed the white man’s road until it has 


forgotten their use.” 


A SCRIMMAGE NEAR THE GOAL, THE FIRST SIDE SCORING FOUR GOALS WINS 





A QUESTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


EXHIBIT OF MODELS ILLUSTRATING POLLUTION OF NEW YORK HARBOR 


WATERS AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS FOR THE DISPOSAL OF CITY SEWAGE 
By C-E. A. Winslow 


ITY life presents pressing and peculiar biological problems. When 

a great number of human beings are concentrated within a small 

area, the fundamental needs of individual life must be met by the 

latest perfected methods. Especially should this hold true in the preven- 
tion of epidemics, which always threaten crowded communities; and in 
guarding against disease the first essential is the proper removal of the waste 


products which accompany all living processes. One of the greatest prob- 


lems which confrents a modern municipality is here encountered, for from 
every large city there pours out a river of waste material which pollutes 
streams, harbors and foreshores, spoiling what should be the pleasure-spots 
of the city, damaging property and even endangering health and life. 

New York is more fortunate than most cities in the large bodies of water 
which wash its shores, but to-day the disposal of its waste material has 
become a serious problem and one which demands prompt solution. The 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission which has recently published the results 
of its important investigations will shortly make an exhibit of its work at 
the American Museum, and the Museum’s Department of Public Health 
has prepared a series of models illustrating on the one hand local conditions 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF TRICKLING FILTERS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The most efficient device yet discovered for the purification of a city’s sewage stones 
on which bacterial growth may gather and a regulated supply of sewage in fine spray and 
of air 


with regard to harbor waters and on the other hand the various devices 
which may be used for the disposal of city sewage by sanitary methods. 

When sewage is discharged in small volume into a relatively large body 
of water the aim of all sewage purification is attained. The bacteria nor- 
mally present in the water attack the organic matter and oxidize it, and at 
the same time the typical sewage bacteria, finding themselves in an un- 
favorable environment, gradually die and disappear. In New York, 
however, the present method of disposal by the haphazard discharge of 
sewers into the waters of the rivers and harbor at the piers or bulkhead 
lines, is manifestly unsatisfactory. The sewage oscillates back and forth 
instead of passing promptly out to sea, and the local nuisances at certain 
points are extreme. 

Besides the fact that this brings about conditions offensive to the senses, 
real danger to health is involved. The germs of typhoid and other infec- 
tious diseases are always present in a city’s waste, menacing the lives of 
those to whom their contact is inevitable. For instance all along the 
waterfront, driftwood and other floating objects are picked out by the poor 
and carried to their homes. In Jamaica Bay and neighboring waters shell- 
fish are grown in close proximity to both public and private sewers and while 


some processes of cookery destroy the typhoid germs, others do not. The 


greatest risk is run by bathing in the polluted waters and in New York 
several of the free floating baths maintained by the city are placed sufficiently 
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near sewer outlets to furnish excellent opportunity for infection of various 
sorts. 

The first problem in the disposal of city sewage is the elimination of the 
coarser floating particles by some form of screening. In some cases this 
alone is sufficient, but generally sedimentation must also be employed. In 
sedimentation excellent results have come from the use of a deep tank hav- 
ing a conical or pyramidal bottom. Into the lower part of this tank the 
sewage enters, spreads out in the conical section as it rises, progressively 
diminishes in velocity, and when the effluent flows off at the top, leaves the 
suspended solids behind. 

The sludge which accumulates in the sedimentation tank must itself 
be disposed of in some way and the modified sedimentation basin known as 
the “septic tank”’ is designed to minimize this nuisance by holding the sludge 
under such conditions that it may be liquified by anaérobic bacteria. One 
tank of this type, the Imhoff tank used extensively in northern Germany, 
has met with marked success. 

After the removal of suspended solids, the liquid sewage remains to be 
purified. The most primitive method of disposal consists in its distribution 
over the surface of suitable land, what is called “ broad irrigation.””. Under 
proper conditions the living earth renders organic matter harmless and 
changes it into food material for the higher plants. Paris and Berlin to-day 
utilize this method of disposal. But broad irrigation requires large areas 
of land of suitable soil and would be a costly method for a city situated as 
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Intermittent Sand Filter Bed. Photograph of a model in the American Museum 
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Septic Tank or modified sedimentation basin. Model in the American Museum 


is New York, where the waste would have to be carried a great distance 
before final disposition of it could be made. 

At Lawrence, Massachusetts, through the experiments of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health, a more scientific and intensive modification of 
the irrigation process was devised known as intermittent filtration. It 
consists in the application of sewage in regulated quantities to the surface 
of properly prepared beds of sand in which nitrifying bacteria colonize and 
oxidize the organic matters in the sewage into harmless mineral form. The 
construction of this filter is simple in regions like those in the northeastern 
part of the United States where there is suitable soil from glacial drift. 

Even the intermittent filter requires a large area of land however, and 





Double contact beds for purification of sewage on the plan of “ broad irrigation ’’ but 
without the necessity of large areas of land. Model in the American Museum 
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still more rapid processes have been devised to meet the needs of com- 
munities which have no ample sand areas at their doors. It was shown by 
a series of English investigators that the nitrifying bacteria could be grown 
on coarser materials like broken stone as well as on sand and that by filling 
a bed with such materials and letting sewage stand in it for a short time in 
contact with the stone, a considerable purification would take place. Such 


a purifying device is known as a “contact bed.” 
The most efficient device of all is the “trickling” or “ percolating” bed 


which represents still another method of combining the three required 





Picking up polluted driftwood on the Battery steps. Model in the American Museum 


elements, sewage, bacteria and air. In 1894, at Newport, Rhode Island, 
the late Colonel George E. Waring experimented with the purifying of 
sewage at high rates by blowing air into a bed of coarse stone from below, 
while sewage ran down through it from above. Theoretically good, prac- 
ucally the method fell short of perfection; but success has finally been 
reached along another similar line by applying sewage, not in bulk, but in 
\ fine spray distributed as evenly as possible over the surface of the bed. 
sy this method the liquid trickles in thin films over the surface of the filling 
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material while the spaces between are continually filled with air. The 
trickling bed, which may be defined simply as a heap of stones or other 
material of such size, depth and texture as to support a bacterial growth 
sufficient for the work in hand, is considered one of the most promising and 
effective of any known device for sewage purification and particularly well 
adapted for use in large cities, for it exhibits the simplicity which dis- 
tinguishes the best scientific application —a pile of stones on which bac- 
terial growth may gather and a regulated supply of air and sewage being 
the only desiderata. In this way the dangerous organic waste material 
produced in the city of human habitations is carried out to the city of 
microbes on their hills of rocks and it is their duty to turn it into a 
harmless mineral form. 

The removal of disease bacteria is not necessarily accomplished by these 
newer processes of sewage disposal which are primarily designed to remove 
putrescible organic matter. This end, which is an important one in a sea- 
board city because of its adjacent shellfish industries, can be met by special 
chemical treatment. The application of ordinary bleaching powder or 
chloride of lime in small amounts of fifteen to thirty parts of powder to a 
million parts of sewage will effect a satisfactory reduction of bacteria at a 
very reasonable cost. 

There are yet many unsolved problems in the purification and disposal 
of a city’s sewage, yet the work of the last ten years in the United States 
and England foreshadows ultimate success. To-day the engineer is limited 
in the perfection of his work only by the amount of money the community 
is prepared to expend; and the City of New York can go as far along this 
line as its citizens choose to afford. It should unquestionably go farther 


than it has gone to-day. 
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A MODERN MUSEUM OF CELEBES 


By Roy C. Andrews 


HEN a naturalist’s wanderings in the South Seas carry him to a 
native city of comparatively small white population, and he 
finds there a museum embodying modern ideas of exhibition, 

he experiences considerable surprise. It was my good fortune on Christmas 
Day of 1909 to find such a museum and also to visit it with its founder 
and curator, His Excellency Baron Quarles de Quarles, Governor of Celebes. 
The Albatross had but recently dropped anchor in the Bay of Makassar. 
While driving in Makassar, the principal city of South Celebes, we came 
upon a large, oblong building set on piles and having an entrance-way 
projecting from the front. As usual the little shaggy brown horse drawing 
the rickety “carametta” in which we were riding was rushing along at a 
furious pace and we had almost passed the house before we caught sight 
of an English sign reading “Museum.” The building was closed, but its 
ceeper was finally located and although he spoke only Dutch and Malay, 
ve managed to exchange ideas and made a brief inspection of the place. 
Later Captain McCormack and myself visited the Museum, conducted 
v Baron de Quarles, who presented to the American Museum a small 
llection representing some of the most characteristic features of the native 
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life of Celebes. The building was formerly the residence of the deposed 
Raja of Boni, a potentate who for some time ruled one of the large provinces 
of the Island, and itself furnishes a most interesting example of the royal 
dwellings of these native princes. 

The collections contained in the museum are strictly local, but represent 
in a form quite complete the basket work and other industries, the dress 
and customs, in fact all the principal features of the life of the natives in 
and about Celebes. All the material has been collected and arranged under 
the supervision of the Governor. Plaster casts have been prepared to 
illustrate the natives and the dress of the different tribes. There are also 
miniature models of fish-traps, houses, and boats, as well as models to show 
pottery making and basketry. Around the walls are hung spears, knives, 
shields, and other articles of warfare, and their uses are explained by admir- 
able labels in Malay, Dutch and English. One room contains many ob- 
jects which made part of the furnishings of the household in the time of the 
Raja of Boni. 

The entire museum gives such evidence of attention to details and 
of thought and care in selection and exhibition of specimens that it reflects 
the greatest credit on Baron de Quarles. He has extended the scope of the 
Makassar Museum’s work by making up and presenting to expositions in 
various countries of Europe collections representing the chief features of 
the ethnology of the natives of the Celebes. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a continuance of the growth of this institution which, although the 
years of its existence have been few, is already doing important educational 
work, and that the example so admirably set by Baron de Quarles will be 
followed by the officials of other native cities. 


MUSEUM NEWS NOTES 


Ow1ncG to ill health, Dr. J. A. Allen, Curator of Mammalogy, has given 
up his duties as Acting Director and the President has appointed Dr. E. O. 
Hovey, Curator of the Department of Geology and Invertebrate Palzontol- 
ogy to serve as Acting Director pro tem during the absence of Dr. Townsend. 


Tue Department of Anthropology has recently received the gift of a 
Sioux tepee made entirely of buffalo skins. This tepee is of peculiar interest 
from the fact that for at least the past thirty years buffalo skins have not 
been used in Indian house construction. 
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Mr. Frank M. CuHapMan sailed from New York March 14 for Colombia, 
South America, where he is to join Mr. William B. Richardson, who has 
been in that locality collecting birds and mammals for the Museum for 
several months. Mr. Chapman expects to get into a region where no col- 
lecting of birds has been done; there he will make a systematic survey, 
probably obtaining some undescribed species and many new to the Museum 
collections. He will also get material for several new bird groups. He has 
taken an assistant and expects to remain until July, when Mr. Richardson 
and the assistant will continue the work. 


Dr. GeorGE H. Grrry of the United States Geological Survey, who has 
recently presented to the Museum a series of fossil invertebrates, has been 
made a Life Member of the Museum in recognition of his generosity. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee on March 22, Mr. Frederick 
H. Smyth was appointed to the position of bursar of the American Museum 
of Natural History, the appointment to take effect April 1, 1911. 


THE METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE COMMISSION in coéperation with the 
Department of Public Health of the American Museum will hold an exhi- 
bition at the Museum during the last two weeks of April. The exhibition 
will illustrate conditions of sewerage and sewage disposal in the metro- 
politan district of New York and will include models, charts, diagrams and 
apparatus used by the Commission in its investigations. 


Tue Hawi or Mou.uscs which has been removed from the fifth floor 
to make room for the new administrative offices is still in preparation and 
will not be open to the public for some time. The shell collections of the 
Museum, which are among the earliest of its acquisitions, are being re- 
arranged in accordance with the modern spirit of museum exhibition. 


PuBLic meetings of the New York Academy of Sciences and its Affiliated 
Societies will be held at the Museum according to the usual schedule. 


Programmes of meetings are published in the weekly Bulletin of the Academy. 





LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUPILS’ COURSE 


These lectures are open to the pupils of the public schools when accompanied by their 
teachers and to children of Members of the Museum on presentation of Membership tickets. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 4 o’clock. 
March 20 and April 17 — Mr. Roy W. Miner, “Early Days in New York.” 
March 22 and April 19 — Mr Roy C. ANpREws, ‘‘A Visit to the Orient.” 
March 24 and April 21 — Dr. Louts Hussaxor, ‘Scenes from Pole to Pole.” 
March 27 and April 24— Mr. Joun T. Nicnous, “Natural Resources of the 
United States.” 
March 29 and April 26 — Mr. WaLrer GRANGER, “Famous Rivers of the World.” 
March 31 and April 28 — Mr. Haran I. Suirn, “Life among Our Indians.” 
April 3 and May 1 Mr. Roy C. AnpREws, “Travels and Life among the 
Japanese.” 
April 5 and May : Dr. Louis Hussakor, “South American Scenes.” 
April 21 and May -Mrs. Acnes L. Rorster, “Around the World with 
Children.” 


PEOPLE’S COURSE 
Given in codperation with the City Department of Education 


Tuesday evenings at 8:15 o’clock. Doors open at 7:30. 


The last four of a series of lectures on ‘Great Modern Composers” by DAaNTEL 
GREGORY Mason. Illustrated at the piano. 


April 4 — ‘Peter Llyitch Tschaikovsky.”’ 
April 11 — ‘‘ Johannes Brahms.” 
April 18 — ‘Richard Strauss.” 
April 25 — ‘‘ Present-day Tendencies.” 
Saturday evenings at 8:15 o'clock. Doors open at 7:30. 
April 1— Mr. ALBert Hats, “Central America: Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador and Guatemala.” Illustrated. 
April 8 — Mr. Apert Hate, “Mexico: Our Nearest Neighbor.” Illustrated. 
April 15 — Mr. Cuartes R. Toornaker, ‘Panama and the Canal.” Illustrated. 
April 22 — Subject and lecturer to be announced. 
April 29 — Pror. Witu1Am Lipsey, “ Hawaii.” Illustrated. 
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